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was a much longer, infinitely detailed, and pedantic work containing more than 250
quotations from many Greek and Latin authors, as well as voluminous material on
syntax, conjugations, and declensions. The grammars of these men and of others went
through many editions. They were copied, edited, and commented upon in turn by
generations of other grammarians.
Samples of Latin literature were compiled also into textbooks, digests, and
collections of quotations that were used as aids in the learning of Latin. Perhaps the
most famous and influential of these little readers was the book of rhymed couplets
written by the fourth-century Stoic, Cato. RisDistichs was studied for centuries down
to the eighteenth century dispensing Franklin-like maxims concerning morality, cau-
tion, self-control, courage, moderation, and shrewd adaptation to the fortunes of life.
Such textbooks became the provender on which the Middle Ages were nourished.
They contained much of the heritage of Greek and Latin literature in a predigested
form. Although they sustained life, they provided scant nourishment.
Rhetoric, as one of the language arts dealing principally with the study of
expressive speech, both oral and written, went through a characteristic course of
development which we have already noted. In Hellenistic Republican times it was
looked upon as the highest of the studies that the aspiring Roman youth could follow,
but as the imperial period progressed, public discussion no longer had the determining
effect upon public policy that it had in the Senate and Assembly of Republican Rome.
Rhetoric therefore came to be increasingly a dilettante exercise in formal language for
the benefit of a wealthy, leisured, and sophisticated class. Whereas hundreds of
textbook editions were being prepared in grammar, there were relatively few such
books on rhetoric written in the later imperial period. The best known were those of
Capella and St. Augustine. Cicero and Quintilian were always the models, but their
original works were seldom used in full. These small handbooks and manuals illustrate
the way in which the creative literary heritage of Hellenistic Rome was wrapped up in
small packages for the use of scholars and students in the Middle Ages,
Logic became firmly established as one of the seven liberal arts, gradually losing
its identification with philosophy as a whole. Among those who helped to pass on
Aristotle's logic was Porphyry, a Neoplatonist of the third century A.D., who wrote a
textbook in which he edited Aristotle's logical works and added an introduction of his
own. This book was handed down through many commentaries and editions for
centuries. Although Porphyry was interested in the whole range of metaphysical and
philosophical thought, he specifically ruled out such problems as beyond the scope of
logic. This distinction apparently suited Capella and St. Augustine, who wrote the
other two notable texts on logic, both of which became important handbooks during
the Middle Ages. These books dealt with the definitions of words and propositions
and the use of the syllogism.
The quadrivium, or four higher liberal arts, consisting of arithmetic, geometry,
astronomy, and music, were all conceived as basically mathematical studies. Despite
the advances made in arithmetic by Hellenistic scholars at Alexandria, little evidence
of these developments appeared in the handbooks on the liberal arts. Capella's very